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I. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is best expressed by reference 
to excerpts from the Commissioner's letter to the author. This 


indicated that 


"The study will be mainly a quantitative recapi- 
tulation of the behaviour of teachers' earnings 
and deal with changing factors in the teachers' 
labour market in Ontario." 


Moreover, given the special concern of the Commission, the be- 
haviour of teachers’ earnings would be related particularly to 

the "declining numbers of young people of elementary and secon- 
dary school age and related changes in the level of demand for 


services." 


The basic questions which have defined the scope of this 
paper are the following: 
1. How have teachers’ salaries changed relative to those of 


other occupations? 


2. How have teachers’ salaries changed relative to the cost 
Qf Laying? 


3. How have the salaries of specific groups of teachers 
changed relative to each other? 


4, What apparent association is there between these vari- 
ous salary changes and other major variables in the 
school system, notably the numbers of teachers and 
pupils? 

The next section outlines an analytical framework for an 
examination of relative earnings by occupation. This is fol- 
lowed by a short section on data sources and problems, which 


introduces the substance of the paper - the presentation of empi- 


rical results. 


II. Analytical Framework 


The framework around which this paper is organized is the 
conventional labour market model used to explain wage determina- 
tion. This is illustrated in Figure 1. The demand for the 
labour services of teachers (shown in market A initially as 
D,D4) is a derived demand; that is, it is dependent on the demand 
for educational services or instruction and on the particular 
combination of productive factors used to provide such instruc- 
tion. The demand curve for teachers is assumed to have the usual 
downward slope since more teachers would be hired at lower wages 


to provide more specialized instruction and in smaller classes. 


The supply side requires a more complex treatment. The 

short-run period is the time within which the number of teach- 

ers is fixed. This is quite short in the case of teachers since 
the period for specific teacher-training is short - usually one, 

Or perhaps two years - by comparison with the training period 

for other professionals such as accountants, lawyers, or nurses. 
This is because teacher training follows a longer period of gen- 
eral education in arts and sciences, whether at the secondary 

or post-secondary level. The short-run labour supply (oece) there- 
fore depends mainly on the labour force participation rate of 


graduates from the teacher education institutions. 


The long-run labour supply (S 1S;) is determined by changes 
in the quantity and quality of teachers, and is more elastic or 
responsive to changes in teachers’ salaries than is the short-run 
supply because persons may readily move through the teacher 
training period from previous full-time study or from other occu- 


pations. 


The interaction of supply and demand determines the equilibrium 


Pour Cask 


The Labour Markets for Teachers and Other Occupations 


wage 
rate 


Market A Market B 


Teachers Other Labour 


wage rate or salary, as illustrated in market A of Figure l, at 
OW, and the number of teachers employed as 0Q;- Assume that 
initially teachers and ‘other labour" (representing the rest of 
the labour force) have the same wage rate. Should there be no 
other changes in the economy but an increase in demand for teach- 
ers' services, represented by a shift to DoDo, the wage rate 
would rise to OW3 and there would be an increase in the number 
of teachers employed to OQ) since the short-run response is 


determined by the short-run supply. 


In the longer run, however, persons in other occupations 
(from market B), young people planning occupational careers and 
persons returning to the labour force, will be induced by the 
relatively higher wages for teachers to enter that labour market. 
This would be represented by a series of outward shifts in the 
short-run supply, with equilibria along D2D2, until equilibrium 
was reached at the lower wage or salary level of OWp and higher 
employment at 0Q3. At the same time there would be an increase 
in the wage rate in market B as the supply in that market dec- 
reased due to the factors mentioned above. Although the real 
wage in market A falls to OW, while the real wage in market B 
rises, the money wage in each would likely rise in inflationary 
times, but such an increase in market A would occur at a slower 


rate than that of*inflation, 


If the long-run supply of labour in the teachers! market is 
quite elastic, one would expect that a continuing increase in the 
demand for teachers’ labour due to increased pupil enrolments 
would result in a large increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed over the long run but a small long-run increase in their 
relative wages. Conversely, the less elastic is the long-run 


supply of teachers the greater would be the increase in their 


salaries and the less the increase in the number of teachers 


employed over the long run. 


III. Data Sources and Problems 


The major problem encountered in this study was the lack of 
suitable data on either teachers’ salaries or earnings in Ontario 
over a long enough period to make reasonable observations. This 
distinction between salaries and earnings is important. Sal- 
aries are the counterpart of wage rates in the more general lab- 
our market studies; that is, they represent the basic compen- 
sation for labour services but do not include other payments from 
the same employer or supplementary income received through other 
labour force activity such as self-employment or a second job. 
Earnings represent the actual compensation for all labour ser- 
vices provided during a specific period. In neither case, how- 
ever, are fringe benefits included. Salaries can be reported 
by either the employer or the employee but only the employee 
can accurately report earnings to the extent that additional 


labour income is included. 


Whether one should use wage and salary data or earnings data 
depends on the purpose of the study. For comparisons of teachers 
with other occupations, earnings data are more appropriate be- 
cause these reflect the effect of unemployment as well as the 
supplementary labour income which can be of significant propor- 


tions for non-professional occupations.1t 


Census Data. The only comprehensive source of earnings data for 
detailed occupations is the decennial population census, but 


there are two important short-comings with this source. First, 


cee for example Table 9 which shows that gross payroll exceeds 
basic pay by almost 22 percent in an average of ten industries, 


intra-decade changes in earnings are not observed; and second, 
each decennial census since 1931 has employed a new classifica- 
tion of occupations. Some changes have been small but there have 
also been fundamental revisions in the occupational classifi- 
cations. This problem is particularly severe between the 1961 and 
1971 censuses. Of the 486 occupation classes in the 1971 cen- 
sus, only 9 classes are precisely comparable with those in the 
1961 census. 7 Regrettably, comparisons across the censuses are 
sometimes made without recognizing this problem because those 
concerned assume that no change in the name of the occupational 
class means that the occupation has been defined in the same 


way in each census. 


A recent study by Meltz and Stager attempted to overcome 
this problem in the 1961 and 1971 censuses, at least in part, 
by building on earlier work by Meltz which presented comparable 
occupational classes in the 1931 to 1961 eenbassee School 
teachers are shown to be comparable from 1931 to 1961, but not 
in the 1971 census because a number of detailed occupational 
titles were added to or subtracted from this class. Since 
elementary and secondary teachers dominate the class, their 
earnings have been included for 1971 in the inter-decade compari- 
sons in order to update the earlier comparisons but this probably 
underestimates the true value for 1971. Further problems with 
the use of census data are also discussed when the tabulated data 


are examined. 


2 : : : ; 

The nine occupations are: postmasters, dentists, nurses-in- 
training, optometrists, service station attendants, commissioned 
officers, other ranks-armed forces, bartenders, bus drivers. 


3Meltz, Noah and David Stager, The Occupational Structure of 
Earnings in Canada, 1931-1975; and Noah Meltz, Manpower in 


Canada, 1931-1961. 


Taxation Statistics. Revenue Canada annually publishes data on 
reported incomes received by individuals from all sources, 

These data are published by occupation, but the occupation-by- 
province tables do not disaggregate total income into its various 
sources. Hence total income, rather than employment income, 

by occupation must be used. Moreover, the occupation classes, 
particularly for employees, are highly aggregative with the re- 
sult that all "teachers and professors" are grouped in the sin- 
gle occupational category of that title. These occupations are 
also based on self-described responses appearing in the tax re- 


turns. 


The major advantage of the Taxation Statistics is that it 
does provide annual data which offer a general impression of the 
trend in incomes for particular groups. It also provides an- 
nual data since 1946 for "all employees" which are used in this 
paper as a standard for determining how teachers; salaries have 


behaved relative to the rest of the labour force. 


Statistics Canada Education Division. Statistics Canada regularly 
collects and publishes data on teachers' galafiesha but there 

are a number of basic problems with this source. Data on teach- 
ers' salaries have been collected since 1938, but the teacher 
categories have been fundamentally altered at least three times, 
making it impossible to construct a continuous series. This is 
most serious between 1967-68 and 1973-74 when the distinction 
between public and separate schools appears to have been dropped 
and salaries are now reported for the combined categories as 


"elementary schools." 


+ ctatiseies Canada, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools (no. 81-202). 


There are also years for which data are not published. No 
publications on teachers’ salaries were issued for 1950-51, 
1951-52, and 1955-56. Data on Ontario teachers' salaries were 
not available for inclusion in the publications of 1968-69 to 
1972-73.° Some difficulties also arise because average salaries 
are used in some tabulations while median salaries are used in 


others. 


LV. Q-hnpiricalmringdi ings 
A, Earnings of Teachers and Other Occupations 


Census Data. The behaviour of teachers’ earnings relative to 
those for the total Ontario labour force over the period 1931 to 
1971 are shown in Table 1. As noted in the preceding section, 
the data on teachers are strictly comparable from 1931 to 1961, 
but the data for 1971 probably underestimate slightly the true 
value for earnings due to a change in the grouping of occupa- 


bional stibles: 


The earnings data for "all occupations" in fact are for 
wage and salary earners alone because self-employment income was 


not included until the 1961 census. 


Farnings for male teachers relative to those for the total 
male labour force start from a high level (of 201 percent) in 
1931, decline by 20 percent to 1941 and by a further 20 percent 
to 1951. The pattern is then reversed with a 20 percent increase 
in relative earnings to 1961, followed by a 15 percent decline 


to 1971. This path can be seen clearly in Figure 2. 


Pi comparison of median salary data drawn from Statistics Canada 
(no. 81-202) and from annual reports of the Ontario Minister of 
Education indicates that it is not possible to reconcile data 
from these two sources, and hence that this critical five-year 
gap cannot readily be overcome. 


Table 1 
Average Earnings? of School Teachers, 


by Sex, Ontario, 1931-1971 


193t i941 Lobe 1961 1971 
Average Earnings 
Teachers, school) 
Males $2023 $1801 $3135 $6228 $9567 
Females 1191 1092 2072 4015 6147 
Total 1382 Lee) 2398 4733 7215 
All occupations 
Males $1004 $1112 $2414 $3984 Seeks 
Females 636 574 1392 2119 3328 
Total 936 996 2172 3445 5772 
Relative Earnings¢ 
Teachers 
Males 201 162 130 Lo 133 
Females 187 190 149 189 185 
Total 148 130 110 137 126 
Professional and 
technical (Canada) 168 149 25 140 Ty ecl's 


a ; 
employment income 


in 1971 includes elementary and kindergarten teachers 
(class 2731) and secondary school teachers (class 
2733); for prior years data are based on 1951 classi- 
fication 


Cc : : 
median values are used in 1951 because means not 


reported 


d ‘ 
average earnings as a percentage of earnings in all 


occupations 


Sources: Census of Canada: 1931 Vol. V, Table 28; 
hOwiaVoOle Vol Table 62 L951. Vol. V, Taples2i; 
POGleVOL. Trtist3—-7), Table 21> losis Vvol. Lil 
(3-6), Table 17. 
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Figure 2 
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Average Earnings of School Teachers in Ontario as a percentage of 
average earnings for All Occupations, by sex, 1931 to 1971. 
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The relative earnings for female teachers behaved somewhat 
differently: there was an almost negligible increase from 1931 
to 1941; about the same 20 percent decrease that males experienced 
from 1941 to 1951; an increase of 27 percent in the 1951 to 1961 
period; and only a very slight decline during 1961 to 1971, 
with the result that female teachers were approximately at the 


same relative level from which they began in 1931. 


There results for both males and females closely resemble 
the patterns reported by Meltz and Stager for the national level 
£OriweLO3 ito 1961.° Table 2 shows that the major difference is 
that the relative earnings for Ontario teachers have always been 
higher than the relative earnings for the total of Canadian 
teachers, although this difference narrowed sharply from 19323 to 


fea he 


The general pattern of a decline followed by an increase in 
teachers’ relative earnings roughly parallels the pattern shown 
in Table 1 for the broad occupation group of Professional and 
Technical at the Canada level, with the exception that teachers' 


earnings showed a stronger recovery in the 1951-1961 decade. 


Taxation Statistics. Since the census data are limited to the 
five observation points of the decennial census, it is necessary 
to turn to other data sources to observe the behaviour of earn- 
ings in the intercensal years. Data on total incomes for certain 
broad occupational groups are available annually since 1946 in 


the taxation statistics. These are shown in Table 3. 


The advantage of annual data is somewhat offset by the dis- 
advantage of aggregation of teachers'and professors' incomes and 


of incomes for males and females. One can roughly estimate 


Cueltz, Noah and David Stager, op. cit. 


Males 
Ontario 
Canada 

Females 


Ontario 


Canada 


Total 


Ontario 


Canada 


Sabsbal in not included because calculations 
were not possible at the Canada level 


Sources: 


Relative Earnings of School Teachers 


in Ontario and Canada, 
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Table 1; and Noah Meltz and David Stager, 


The Occupational Structure of Earnings 


in Canada, 1931-1975. 
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TABLE 3 


Incomes of Taxable Teachers and Professors and All Employees, Ontario, 
1946 to 1975 


Teachers and Professors @ Teachers & 


All Employees Professors 
Number of Average Average Relative 
_ Income 


Taxpayers Income Income 


26,210 $1915 $1885 
26 ,290 2235 2165 
28,920 2420 2346 
19,960 2750 2610 
23,770 2822 2708 
23,520 3214 3064 
26,370 3345 3031 
27,520 3475 3207 
30,890 3539 3273 
32 ,900 3786 3373 
36,142 3875 3534 
37,541 3997 3716 
44,084 4337 3883 
60,966 4356 3996 
50,509 4910 4160 
55,183 4995 4290 
61,378 5142 4398 
61,932 5377 4509 
70,582 5523 4723 
79,085 5859 4935 
89,423 6202 5236 
94,948 6824 5528 
107 ,850 7595 5945 
114,066 8165 6568 
122,850 8911 6804 
125,044 9829 7592 
118,660 10,633 8233 
122,290 11,411 8930 
126 ,647 12,991 10,055 
111,007 15,118 12,284 


classified as employees of Educational Institutions in reports 
for 1946 to 1955 


total income from all sources 
number of taxable returns 


incomes of teachers and professors as percentage of average 
incomes for All Employees 


Source: Taxation Statistics, published annually by Revenue Canada. 


~—) 14 b= 


the distortions due to these aggregations by reference to Table 
4. This shows that professors were only 4 to 5 percent of the 
total group during the first ten years of the taxation statis- 
tics, but reached 10 percent by the early 1970s. Census data 
for 1971 show that professors! average earnings exceed those 
for school teachers by about 55 percent. This differential to- 
gether with the proportion of professors in the total group sug- 
gests that this upward bias may be significant, particularly in 


the past 10 years. 


Another upward bias lies in the aggregation of male and fe- 
male incomes. Table 1 showed that male earnings exceeded female 
earnings for teachers by roughly 50 percent during the 1951 to 
1971 period; and Table 4 shows a slight decline in the percen- 
tage of female teachers since 1951. Extrapolation of this rate 
of decline suggests that the proportion of female teachers drop- 
ped from about 70 to 66 percent over the period covered by taxa- 
tion data. This effect is of about the same magnitude as the 
previous bias; the combined effect of the two upward biases is 
enough to reduce substantially the relative earnings shown in 
the Table 3 data.’ Rather, the usefulness of these data is to 
identify three points which mark fairly abrupt changes in teach- 


0 


ers’ relative incomes. These are 1952, 1960, and 1968. In 

1952, relative incomes rose from 105 to 110 and then remained in 
the range of 108-112 until 1959; in 1960 they rose again to re- 
main in a range of 116-119 until 1967-68 when they rose to remain 


in a range of 128-131 (except in 1969). The drop to 123 in 1975 


‘the bias can be estimated only for these factors taken separa- 
tely. For example, including professors results in an upward 
bias of about 5 percent in 1971, and the increased proportion of 
males results in a bias of about 3 percent over the period 1951 
Pee 1 


TABLE 4 Loe 


Labour Force in Teaching, by Sex, Ontario, 1931-197] 


a 
Teachers, school 


Males pases 92 5000)6 95221 “17,565. 33.375 
Females Ls ci useoy 20, G0l' . 30,562" 07, OOD 
Total Pome Leo slce. 54,147 1Ol.oon 
percentage female del 71 69 68 67 


Professors, total? 687 1051 1424 3052 10,605 


Teachers and 
professors COeo4e 29,500 231.446. 5/5199) 111,835 


percentage 
professors 208 4. 4.5 Sox: OAD 
All occupations ('000) 
Males HOC4S0 er i226. I43804> 120056 -2470R 5 
Females 249.1 314.5 444.4 692.4 1404.4 
Total leaders 145220" 188255 2393.0 Se674e9 
Teachers as percentage 
of all occupations 
Males O55 0.6 0.6 1G has 
Females 7 hgepes ge 4.7 bine 4.8 
Total © es 1s 1.6 Macys aaa 


@ in 1971 includes elementary and kindergarden teachers (class 2731) and 
secondary school teachers {class 2733); for prior years data are based 
on 1951 classification 


in 1971 data are for university teachers (class 2711); for prior years 
data are based on 1951 classification 


Sources: Shirley Green, Occupational Trends in Ontario, Toronto: Ontario 
Department of Labour, 1967; and 1971 Census, VOlaahhl G3-6) . 
Table 17. 


- 16 - 


may be the beginning of another such plateau. 


Other Sources. The problems of infrequent observations, non- 
comparability and aggregation of data lead one to look for other 
sources on teachers' salaries or earnings which provide data 
separately for elementary and secondary teachers and by sex. 

Data from two such sources are combined in Table 5 to construct 
a series that goes back through selected years from 1955 to 1901. 
Data for the earliest years are from the Hope Commission Report; 
although this report does not specify its source these data are 
likely drawn from the annual reports of the Ontario Minister of 


Education. 


There are few continuous series of data on occupational wage 
rates back to 1900 and thus it is difficult to compare the growth 
in teachers’ salaries with those in other occupations. Table 6 
does, however, compare the growth in public school teachers' 
salaries with the increase in the average wage rate for selected 
main industries in Canada. This shows that average salaries for 
male public school teachers rose more quickly than for female 
teachers from 1901 to 1928; and that both groups of teachers ex- 
perienced faster salary growth than is seen in the general level 
of wages in this period. Following the Depression, however, the 
general wage rate increased more than did teachers‘ salaries. 
Through the 1940s, teachers’ salaries increased at approximately 
the same rate as the general wage level. (Note that Table 6 


compared growth rates and not relative levels of salaries.) 


Table 5 also shows that while public school teachers' sal- 
aries increased by 460 percent for females and 490 percent for 
males during 1901 to 1947, the average salary for high school 


teachers rose by just over 200 percent. 
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TABLE 6 


Index of Average Salaries for Ontario School Teachers Compared 
With Index of General Wage Rates, Canada, 901 to 1949 


Bis: General Wage Public School Teachers | 
Year | Index® (1949=100 Female Male 


18.6 14.4 1526 
ADs Tf 15a, Te20 
“ap eed Qa Zee 
23,0 2 tea 24.4 
24.4 Coen 26.3 
2950 iol eu oie 
Ciao 29.4 35.4 
44.0 38.4 49.9 
44.5 poe 60.9 
45.8 5350 69.9 
47.7 54.3 65. | 
47.2 bbs 62.6 
43.8 54.0 Gay, 
40 .0 49.8 sf OR 
47.3 49.3 SANG 
50.8 Sy 94.9 
G5r.3 60.8 £15 
6/3 68.4 74.9 
6923 68.4 17.3 
15.9 ees tea 
84.9 84.3 87.1] 
Or. 93a) 94.0 
100.0 100.0 100.9 


average wage rate for selected main industries in Canada 
Sources: Historical Statistics of Canada, D> p. 84; and Table 5. 
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Statistics Canada Data. The data on teachers' salaries by type 
of school and by sex were published as median values (rather than 
means) since the earlier 1940s. Since the means exceed the med- 
gans by roughly 10 percent it is not possible to link the data 
series in Tables 5 and 7. Also, as noted earlier, the data for 
Ontario were not published for the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
The data in Table 7, however, represent possibly the best set 

of detailed, comparable statistics on teachers' salaries for 


the period 1944 to 1968. 


The data in Table 7 are used to compare the median salaries 
of teachers with the average total incomes for all employees in 
Ontario for the postwar period. These relative salary calcula- 
tions are presented in Table 8 and are portrayed graphically in 
Figure 3. From these sources it can be seen that in the immedi- 
ate postwar period male teachers’ salaries declined relative to 
the rest of the labour force while salaries for female teachers 
increased slightly. Then in 1948-49 there began a long run 
increase in teachers’ relative salaries that continued until 1959- 
60 for secondary teachers, for another year or two for public 


elementary teachers and female separate school teachers. 


The decline in relative salaries that began in 1960-61 
for secondary teachers was quite pronounced (from 171 to 144, 
or 16 percent, for males) and continued to 1966-67. Public 
elementary teachers experienced the same pattern although their 
decline in relative salaries occurred later and was less pro- 


nounced. 


Teachers in all categories enjoyed a very sharp increase in 
relative salaries in 1967-68, and then follows the unfortunate 
gap in the data. While there may have been a further increase 


during this interval, the data for the early 1970s indicate that 


TABLE 7 


Median Salaries, Public and Separate Elementary and Secondary School T2achers and Principals, Ontario, 1944 to 1975 


AM Tedeha 


Year | Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total Total 
1944-45 $1746 $1122 SMES $1043 $ 879 $ 892 $2607 $1992 $2308 $1301 
1945-46 1822 WAH 1258 1101 964 979 2125 2022 2374 1413 
1946-47 1953 1415 1479 1305 1044 1083 2782 2225 2524 1514 
1947-48 2205 1677 1720 1493 1182 1202 3002 2517 2793 1797 
1948-49 2328 1814 1885 1676 1291 1323 3205 Bee 2992 1974 
1949-50 2543 1979 2001 1797 1387 1426 3382 294) 3196 2109 
] 950-51 " u u u u u il u it) 22] 7 
] 95] -52 " u ly " “i “ " ut u 2545 
1952-53 3132 2549 2655 2196 1797 1813 4390 3907 4201 2771 
1953-54 3293 2656 Dips 2346 1907 195] 4550 4056 4366 2916 
1954-55 3463 2806 2940 2407 2005 2023 4718 4187 4508 3008 
1955-56 " u. uw " 1 1) W uN " 3236 
1956-57 3989 3219 B373 2553 2280 2312 5347 4735 SWAT 3490 
1957-58 4251 3417 3576 2850 2445 2485 5880 5260 5643 3738 
1958-59 4544 3670 3828 3089 2672 BINS 6442 5769 6177 4026 
1959-60 4732 3902 4050 3195 2923 2949 7103 6410 6839 4289 
1960-61 4881 4044 4197 3465 3149 3182 7298 6597 7043 4496 
1961-62 4887 4136 4276 3593 3318 3359 7316 649] 7926 A652 
1962-63 49]] 4206 4377 3696 3470 3504 7194 64C4 6329 4804 
1963-64 5018 429] 4464 3869 3611 3661 7242 6459 7003 4922 
1964-65 5264 4457 4658 4038 3494 3927 7473 6567 7204 5182 
1965-66 5527 4745 4915 4466 44] 419] 7792 6787 7478 5489 
1966-67 5759" 4879 5104 4886 4388 4442 7956 6798 7503 5732 
1967-68 7204 6087 6268 6306 5706 5812 9389 8074 8933 6900 
1968-69 7749 6249 6549 * . * % ig 
] 969-70 " “ u " uw u" f " 
1970-71 Total Elementary 2 : : 

1971-72 Males Females ial i: . “4 

1972-73 10,500 8, 6000° 8,774e % in 2/7 9,828 
1973-74 VS S07 9,292 9,704 us . 14,414 IBa7s4 WO ev! 
1974-75 lge255 10,631 11,015 , a e Morecyey/ S527 liae4238 
1975-76 War5e1 We521 Westie aa % H PRSHe4| Wile UL sisiey2) 
© estimated 


not available 


includes public and separate school teachers 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 


Public Eiementar j Ze 
published annually (biennially since 2, and not in 1950-51, 
1951-52, 1955-56). j 


=a Delt, a 
TABLE 8 


Median Salaries of School Teachers as percentage of-All Employees A 
Income, Ontario, 1945 to 1975 ; Proyees Average 


All Employees Public Separate Secondary 
Averag 


Income Males Females Males Females Males re 


1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 . 109 

1958-59 114 

1959-60 114 

1960-61 114 

1961-62 1 

1962-63 109 

1963-64 106 

1964-65 107 

1965-66 106 

1966-67 104 

1967-68 121 

1968-69 118 

1969-70 " 

1970-71 Total Clomentary © 
1971-72 Males Females 
1972-73 118 96 
1973-74 114 

1974-75 108 


average total income for All Employees (taxable returns only) from 
Taxation Statistics 


b Taxation data are for calendar year beginning at mid-point of 
school year 


© includes both public and separate school teachers 


Source: Tables 3 and 7 


Percentage 


ie 


Figure 3 Ontario School Teachers Salaries 


Median salaries as a percentage of average income for All Employees, 
Ontario, 1945 to 1975. 
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relative salaries had fallen again by 1973-74 and declined fur- 


Chere lO. L975. 


The overall effect of these fluctuations was to leave secon- 
dary school teachers in 1975 at about the same relative salaries 
they had in 1951 at the beginning of the prosperous period. 
Elementary school teachers fared somewhat better: they were in 
1975 at the same relative salaries received in 1957-58, while 
separate school teachers may have been set back no further than 


1966-67. 


Fringe Benefits. In making comparisons of occupational earnings 
or salaries one encounters the problem of possible differences 
in fringe benefits, or even in the particular wage categories 
that are reported in the data. Such differences are illustrated 
in Table 9 where the total payroll and fringe benefits for teach- 
ers are compared with similar data for the average of ten indus- 
tries at the Canada level. Note particularly that gross payroll 
exceeds basic pay by almost 22 percent in the ten-industry aver- 
age while no such distinction is made for various components of 
the teachers’ salary. Although relative magnitudes of employers’ 
contributions are quite similar, representing 3 percent of gross 
payroll for teachers and 8.7 percent for the ten-industry group, 
there is an important difference in the composition of employers’ 
contributions: teachers receive a substantial portion through 
their pension plan while in the other group a larger share must 


go to workmen's compensation and unemployment insurance. 


B. Teachers' Salaries and the Cost of Living 


This brief section reviews the relationship between changes 
in the cost-of-living (the Consumer Price Index) and changes in 
teachers' salaries during the postwar period. These changes are 
shown in Figure 4. Female public elementary teachers and male 


secondary teachers are shown because they constitute the largest 


Nasa i 


TABLE 9 


Total Payroll and Fringe Benefits, Ontario Full-Time Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers (1974) and Canadian Ten-Industry Average (1976) 


Average Amounts Percentage 
Teachers® 10 Industries Teachers 10 Industries 


Basic Pay (regular work) $10,845 


Other payments for time 
worked 747 


Paid absence b ASRS. 
Other direct payments b 245 


Gross payroll $12,155 $13,196 

Employer Contributions 
Workmen's Compensation 15 159 
Unemployment Insurance isle Ais 
Canada Pension Plan 130 
Private pension plans 477 
Life and health insur. 187 
Other plans 24 


Total employer contrib. tS2 


Total Compensation $35 ba4 14,348 


based on 103,000 teachers 


amounts for separate items not reported by province. 

Canada totals showed regular salaries to be 99.2 per cent 

of gross payroll, with additional 0.8 per cent consisting 

of separation pay, bonuses, taxable benefits, other payments. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Costs in Canada, (Education, Museums, 
and Related Institutions), no. /2-616, lable 3; and Labour 
Costs in Canada, no. 72-618. 
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Annual percentage changes in teachers salaries, Ontario, and 
the Consumer Price Index (Canada), 1945 to 1975°. 


4 


1950 ¥ 1955 1960 \ / 1388 


Male Secondary 


1970 


acalary year leads the CPI (calendar) year by six months 


Sources: 


Canada Yearbook for Consumer Price Index; 


ale 
Secondary 


Consumer Price Index 


1975 


and Table 7. 


oe 


part of the total teachers. The overall impression is that 
salaries have moved fairly closely with the CPI, at a somewhat 


higher level, but with a few important divergences. 


Salaries for the female public school teachers have generally 
increased by more than the CPI increase, which partly explains 
their improvement relative to the average income of all employees 
noted in Figure 3. Male secondary school teachers have fared 
less well by comparison with the CPI, which also partly explains 
their performance in Figure 3. In 1948 for example, female pub- 
lic school teachers realized an increase in median salary about 
4 percentage points greater than the CPI increase, but male 
secondary teachers were about 6 percentage points below the CPI 
increase. The absence of salary data for the 1952-53 period is 
regrettable because one cannot tell whether teachers were econ- 
omically prejudiced by the 1951 Korean War inflation. Nonethe- 
less, their salary increases were substantially in excess of the 
CPI increase through the mid- to late 1950s: salary increases 
were low during the 1953-54 recession; rose in the 1955-56 boom; 


fell again but with a lag behind the 1957-58 recession to 1960. 


Salary increases also lagged the CPI during the early 1960s. 
In 1962 for example the CPI was rising more quickly but salary 
increases fell until 1964-65. The increase in the CPI exceeded 
salary increases again in 1966-67 but from then until at least 
1975-76 salary increases have exceeded the rise in the CPI. 
In summary, median salaries have increased by more than the CPI 
since 1945 except in 1950-51 (when the salary determination pre- 
ceded the abrupt inflation), in 1961-62 to 1963-64 for secondary 
school teachers, and in 1966-67 for both groups (which was much 


more than compensated by the 20 to 25 percent increase in 1966-67). 


ai) eee 


C. Changes in the Structure of Teachers' Salaries 


The data plotted in Figure 3 show not only teachers’ sal- 
aries relative to the average income of all employees but also 
the changes in the teachers’ salary structure. The spread that 
existed in 1945-46 between male secondary teachers’ salaries and 
those for female separate school teachers was narrowed within a 
few years by a drop in the relative salaries of male secondary 
teachers. Then all salaries enjoyed a net increase over the 
next eight years which returned the structure to approximately 


what it had been in 1945-46. 


Secondary teachers enjoyed greater percentage increases than 
did the elementary school teachers from 1956-57 to 1959-60, and 
then smaller percentage increases until 1966-67. At this point 
male secondary teachers’ salaries were about 80 percent greater 
than salaries of female separate school teachers, whereas the 
difference had been about 140 percent in 1948-49 and about 125 
percent in 1957-58. By 1974-75 the difference between the sal- 
aries of male secondary school teachers and female elementary 


school teachers was just over 50 percent. 


D. Changes in Teachers‘ Salaries and Other Variables in the 
Educational System 


Limited time and other resources preclude a formal analysis 
of the determinants of the changes in teachers" salaries observed 
in the preceding sections. The alternative is to examine changes 
in other variables which act on teachers’ salaries through the 
supply or demand sides of the labour market. Consider first the 
supply of teachers. This requires data on the composition of 
the teachers' labour force in terms of schooling levels, sex, 
age (or experience), formal qualifications, geographic location; 


on the number of new teachers employed each year; and the output 


= iD Ql 


of the teacher education institutions. On the demand side one 
should look not only at the absolute and relative numbers of 
pupils in the elementary and secondary schools, but also at the 
intervening variable between enrolments and teachers, namely the 


pupil:teacher ratio. 


Supply of Teachers 


In Table 10 the number of teachers by sex and school cate- 
gory are shown for the postwar aces” The important features 
of these data are the changes in the relative numbers of teachers 
in the different categories and the rate of change within each 
category. Changes in the composition of the teaching force can 
be seen in Table 11. The major shift has been in the proportion 
of elementary school teachers: this continued at 78 to 80 per- 
cent of the total from 1944-45 until 1959-60, and then has dec- 
lined fairly steadily to 62 percent in 1975-76. Within the ele- 
mentary school group, separate school teachers increased very 
gradually from 14 percent to 19 percent a decade ago. § The™ob— 
verse decline in the proportion of public elementary school 
teachers has occurred almost entirely through the number of fe- 
male teachers because the proportion of male public elementary 
teachers has also increased. The relative increase in numbers 
of secondary teachers has also occurred mainly through the males, 
which gradually more than doubled their relative numbers from 11 
to 26 percent while females increased only from 9 to 12 percent 


of the total. 


The increased proportion of male teachers in both elementary 


One would expect that it should be possible to insert the missing 
data by reference to Ontario Ministry reports but there are minor 
discrepancies between the numbers reported in the Ontario reports 
and those reported in Statistics Canada publications. 


TABLE 10 
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TABLE 11 


Composition of the Teachers Labour Force, Ontario, 1944-1975 
(numbers in each category as percentage of tota}] teachers) 


Separate Eleisentary Secondary Total Elementary 
Year MH F M F as_% of Total 


1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1862-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 


1963-69 


mM Po 


2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 


1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 


Source: Table jo 


and secondary schools has resulted in an increase of the total 
number of male teachers from 22 percent in 1944-45 (at the end 
of World War II) to 30 percent (in the post-Korean War period) 
to 45 percent by 1975-76. That is, male teachers have increased 
from about one-quarter of the teachers' labour force at the end 
of the Second World War to almost one-half at the present time. 
Table 17 indicates that this is about the same relative numbers 
of male and female teachers that were found in Ontario a century 


9 
ago. 


Brief reference can be made here to the rates of increase in 
numbers of teachers shown in Figure 5, but these patterns will 
also be examined later in conjunction with other variables shown 
in the same ghia o ees Increases have tended to occur more un- 
evenly in the case of secondary than of elementary teachers. Note 
the sharp increases in 1946 and in 1960 to 1965 compared with the 
absolute decline in the early 1970s. Increases in the number 
of elementary teachers by contrast have generally been in the 


order of 3 to 8 percent per year until the 1970s. 


The sharp increases in numbers of secondary teachers in 1960 
to 1965 coincide with a period when relative salaries of secon- 
dary teachers declined abruptly. The increased number of young 
teachers explain at least a part of this drop in median salaries, 
but this may also have been a period of increased supply of new 
male teachers due to the high unemployment rate and reduced 


employment opportunities. 


Tables 12, 13 and 14 illustrate changes in the relationship 
between salary levels and qualifications, experience, and loca- 
tion, for elementary school teachers. In Table 12 one notes that 


the number of teachers at certificate levels 1 and O dropped 
sen en an eel ls ne en a een 
"See Table 17, p. 40. 


sel PS p. 46. 
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TABLE 12 


Relative Average Salaries of Elementary School Teachers, by Certificate 
Level, Ontario, Selected Years, 1959 to 1967 


Certificate Level: Let Oa, 2 and 3 ] ae Total 


(average salaries as percentage of total) 


Salaries 


1959-690 
1963-64 


1967-68 131 97 84 92 


Teachers (number as percentage of total) 


1959-60 80 1] 30,578 
(100%) 


1963-64 89 S6e709 
(100%) 


1967-68 78 45,896 
(100% ) 


Source: Cicely Watson, et al, The Elementary Teacher, with data 
from Statistics Canada (no. 81-202). 
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TABLE 13 


Relative Average Salaries of Elementary School Teachers, by Years of 
Experience, Ontario, Selected Years, 1959 to 1967 


Years of 
Experience: < ] 10-15 16-25 


Salaries 
1959-60 
1963-64 


1967-68 Rats) 


Teachers (percentage of total) 


1959-60 26 fale 
(100%) 


1963-65 30 36,279 


1967-68 29 45 ,896 


Source: Cicely Watson, et al, The Elementary Teacher, with data 
from Statistics Canada (no. 81-202). 
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TABLE 14 


Relative Average Salaries of Elementary School Teachers and Principals, 
by Community Size, Ontario, Selected Years, 1963 to 1967 


(average salaries in each category as a percentage of the average salary 
for the total) 


Rural Schools 
1 oon a6) (no. of rooms) 


10K 6+ ae 


1963-64 109 
1964-65° 

1965-66 109 
1966-67 104 
1967-68 105 


Teachers in 1965-66: 


Number: 154862 O92) 3253 1444 


Percentage: 36 13 7 3 


data not available 


Source: Cicely Watson, et al, The Elementary Teacher, with 


data from Statistics Canadaunomms lecOcon 


44,090 
100 


he 


from 20 to 9 percent while those at levels 4 to 7 increased from 
ie toe lanpercent unathe 1950s, This shift, alone. would: have. a 

major effect on average or median salaries of elementary teachers 
since the average salary increases by about 50 percent from level 


1 to levels 4 to 7 (with the unusual exception of 1963-64). 


There was, however, remarkably little change during the 
1960s in the distribution of elementary teachers by years of 
experience. Those with less than 4 years experience and those 
with 4 to 15 years experience were in each case about 40 percent 


O£ the total group,’from 1959 to 1968. 


Table 14 shows the higher average salaries paid to teachers 
in the larger communities. This is possibly due to the combined 
effects of being able to afford a higher salary for a teacher of 
given qualifications and experience as well as being able to 
attract persons with more of each of these, due to nonmonetary 


benefits of city life. 


Another approach to the effect of teachers with little ex- 
perience on the average or median salary is to examine the num- 
ber of new teachers - particularly those directly from teachers 
college - added to the stock each year. These data are shown in 
Table 15. At the elementary level, the number of new teachers 
as a percentage of the total stock increased steadily from 1948 
to 1958, declined to 1961, rose again to 1966, and then fell by 
1970 to about the same level at which it was at before the rapid 
enrolment growth began in the 1950s. It appears that the peaks 
in the percentage of new teachers coming directly from teachers 
college tend to lag the peaks in teacher acquisitions by a few 
years. For example, the 1958 peak in new acquisitions was fol- 
lowed in 1961 by a peak in the percentage of new graduates. 


This three-year lag is repeated in the 1966 and 1967 acquisition 


ey 


TABLE 15 


Annual Teacher Acquisitions, Ontario, 1946 to 1973 
(data are for gross acquisitions, not net of withdrawals) 


Secondar 


Teacher Acquisitions, 


Teacher Acquisitions, 


percentage of New Graduates percentage of New Graduates 
Year Total Stock as 2 of Acquis. Total Stock as % of Acquis. 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 a Tae 
1947-48 a2 7.1 
1948-49 .0 8.0 
1949-50 <f8) 9.8 
1950-51 a. 1038 
1951-52 .8 9.4 
1952-53 ay Hole 
1953-54 LA 9.3 
1954-55 ae 19.3 
1955-56 e0 ng 
1956-57 ot! 1525 
1957-58 as Vi5G 
1958-59 .6 Vie 46 
1959-60 a ERS ate 
1960-61 el 19.8 5] 
1961-62 1S 24.8 42 
1962-63 “al Cel 49 
1963-64 o Hag et 62 
1964-54 ide, 2on5 a8 
1965-66 a, 25.83 52 
1966-67 me) fae 46 
1967-68 .6 2030 Bs 
1968-69 af 18.6 68 
1969-70 “8! 13.8 49 
1970-71] a5 15 60 
ules 5 14.4 48 
1972-73° il 14 55 
1973-74€ | TAs 54 


x projected 


Source: Committee on the Costs of Education, Interim Report Number One, 1972. 
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peaks and the 1969 and 1970 new graduate peaks. Table 16 

shows that this phenomenon is reflected in the sharp increase in 
enrolment for elementary teacher training in 1958 and 1959 and 
again in 1968. These were also years of large increases in 
salaries for female public school teachers, suggesting that the 
supply response is about as prompt as was hypothesized in the 


introductory analytical framework. 


The number of secondary teacher acquisitions reflects in 
part the irregular increases seen earlier in the total numbers 
of secondary teachers. From 1956 to 1962, however, there was a 
fairly steady increase in the proportion of new teachers, and 
then an almost as steady decrease. The relationship between 
total acquisitions and new graduates is not as strong - even 
with a lag - as it was for the elementary teachers. Moreover, 
the most rapid increases in faculty of education enrolments 
occurred in 1968 to 1970; this was long after the 1962 peak in 
relative numbers of new teachers and at the end of the mid-1960s 
growth period. More significantly, the rapid increase in teacher 
training enrolments occurred just when secondary teachers (along 
with other teachers) had a sharp salary increase, as was seen 
previously in Figure 4. Again the supply of teachers (or poten- 
tial supply) seems to react immediately and substantially to 


salary increases. 


One should recall, however, that increases in median sal- 
aries are not necessarily the same as across-the-board increases 
in salary scales; the former are used only as a convenient proxy 


for or indicator of the latter. 


Demand for Teachers 


‘The major factor in the demand for teachers is clearly the 


a ee 


TABLE 16 


Enrolments in Teacher Education Institutions, Ontario, 1945 to 1971 


| re ett hans GREE Annual Percentage Increase 
Elementar Secondar Elementar Secondar 


1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
W97\=72 


Source: Committee on the Costs of Education, Interim Report 
Number One, 1972. 
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number of children of school age since these determine the num- 
ber of potential school enrolments. Table 17 traces the enrol- 
ments in elementary and secondary schools through the past cen- 
tury. These data show that the current phenomenon of "Declining 
School Enrolments in Ontario" is not historically unique. 

Such declines have occurred in three major periods prior to the 
1970s: in or around 1884-85; at the turn of the century (1895 
to 1905); and during the Depression through to the end of World 
War II. In the enrolment decline of the mid-1880s there appar- 
ently was no decrease in the total numbers of teachers; the num- 
ber of male teachers did drop, but this was more than offset by 


an increase in female teachers. 


During the longer period of enrolment decline at the turn 
of the century there was a slight decline in the number of teach- 
ers. This may explain why teachers’ salaries were seen (in 
Table 6) to increase somewhat more rapidly in 1901 to 1913 than 
did average wages in the economy. That is, this was a period of 
salary increases as teacher demand increased again, following 


the slump in demand for teachers around 1900. 


The declining enrolments of the 1930s and 1940s also appear 
to have been accompanied by only a very slight drop in the total 
numbers of teachers. Again, it was a time when a decline in male 
teachers was offset by an increase in the number of female 
teachers - but in this case due to wartime demands for military 
service. Not only was there no significant decrease in numbers 
of teachers in this period, but neither did their relative sal- 
aries appear to drop in the initial stages of the decline. By 
1937, however, the general wage rate had increased while teach- 
ers' absolute as well as relative salaries fell slightly. This 
effect continued through to the end of the 1940s. As Figure 3 


illustrated earlier, it was not until 1948-49 that teachers’ 


- 408 
TABLE 17 


Enrolments and Teachers in Publicly Controlled Schools, Ontario, 1870 to 1975 


Enrolment ('0900 Teachers ('000 


Total _Elementar Secondar Total Males Females 


1869-70 351. 
1874-65 465. 
1879-80 467. 
1884-85 463. 
1889-90 484, 
1894-95 476. 
1899-00 456. 
1904-05 442, 
1909-10 | 464. 
1914-15 516. 
1919-20 558. 
1924-25 574, 
1929-30 606. 
1934-35 552. 
1939-40 527. 
1944-45 525, 
1949-50 604. 
1954-55 803. 
1959-60 1081. 
1964-65 U2 78: 
1969-70 1456. 
1974-75 1404. 
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Sources: M.C. Urquhart and kK. Buckley, Historical Statistics 
of Canada; Ontario Statistics, 19/76, Table 6.7; 
and Statistics Canada, no. 81-202. 
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salaries began to improve relative to average incomes in the 


total labourntorce: 


Calculations based on data on enrolments and teachers in 
Table 17 would show that there was a sharp decline in the pupil- 
teacher ratio from 91 in 1875 to 46 in 1900. Through the next 
25 years the ratio dropped further to reach 37 in 1925, and then 
32 in 1935. The pupil-teacher ratio remained at about 30 from 
1935 to 1965 and then declined sharply to about 20 in 1975. 


Table 21 will show later, however, that this was due largely 
to the secondary schools where there was a lower ratio initially, 
a sharper decline in the ratio, and an increasing proportion of 


the total enrolment in the secondary schools. 


One may object that the enrolment data presented here omit 
the enrolments in private schools. Table 18 shows that this is 
not a serious objection: although private school enrolments have 
increased steadily since 1944 they still represent less than three 


percent of the total enrolments. 


Annual data on enrolments by school category from 1946 to 
1975 are presented in Table 19. These provide the basis for the 
annual percentage changes in enrolments which appear in Table 20 
and are plotted in the upper section of Figure 5. From this 
graph it can be seen that the phenomenon of declining enrolments 
had its beginning, in one sense, in 1953 for elementary schools 
and in 1962 for secondary schools since those were the years 
following the largest annual increases, occurring in the postwar 
period. 

The pupil-teacher ratios (PTR) shown in Table 21 are also 


plotted in Figure 5. These show that the PTR in elementary 


schools began to decline in 1954. This decrease occurred gradually 
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TABLE 18 


Total Enrolments in Publicly Controlled Schools and Private Schools, 
Ontario, five year intervals, 1924 to 1974 


(thousands) 
Public Private Total Percentage Private } 


1924-25 
1929-30 
1934-35 
1939-40 
1944-45 
1949-50 
1954-55 


1959-60 


1964-65 


1969-70 
1974-75 


Sources: M.C. Urquhart and K. Buckley, Historical Statistics of Canada; 
and Onteriorotatistics. 
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Total Enrolments in Publicly Controlled Schools, Ontario, 1946 to 1975 
(thousands ) 


Public® Separate? Elementary Secondar 


108. 
Tt. 
118. 
122, 
12h. 
134. 
146. 
162. 
174. 
187. 
eUd. 
eae § 
243. 


1946-47 441. 
1947-48 453. 
1948-49 469. 
1949-50 493, 
1950-51 508. 
1951-52 544. 
1952-53 988. 
1953-54 620. 
1954-55 644. 
1955-56 676. 
1956-57 706. 
1957-58 747. 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 


1975-76 
“Net enrolment 1946-47 to 1954-55 
b 


959% 
550. 
s¥G's 
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Le. 
Ls 
133. 
141. 
148. 
169. 
174 
Les. 
208% 
a ae 
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2G? . 
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662. 
eee 
696. 
720. 
743. 
788, 
854, 


654, 


768. 
821. 
863. 
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The total enrolment is gross enrolment. Consequently, the Total Enrolment for each 
of the years 1946-47 to 1954-55 is different from the sum of the net enrolments for 
Public Schools and Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


Sources: Committee on the Costs of Education, Interim Report Number Four, 1974, 
Table 34; and Ministry of Education, Education Statistics Ontario. 
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TABLE 20 


Annual percentage increase in Enrolments in Publicly Controlled Schools, 
Ontario, 1947 to 1971 


Elementary 
Total 
Year Public Separate Elementar Secondar Total 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
95a 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 

1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 

1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
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Source: Table 19 
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TABLE 21 


Pupil-Teacher Ratios in Ontario Schools, 1946 to 1975 


Year Public Separate Elementar Secondar 
1946-47 30.0 ZORI 
1947-48 30.0 24.4 
1948-49 30.6 24.1 
1949-50 30.9 24.0 
1950-51 30.5 23.008 
1951-52 3030 23.8 
1952-53 31.9 aes 
1953-54 32.03 Ooo, 
1954-55 32.4 24.7 
1955-56 31.4 23.) 
1956-57 Spine] eal 
1957-58 abe) Loe0 
1958-59 BO.5 33e2 Sy] Cone 
1959-60 30.0 Sa! 30. 27 
1960-61 ea 33.4 30.8 igs) 
1961-62 2956 Ware) 3025 ES. 
1962-63 29.8 3220 30.5 Clan 
1963-64 29.6 8179 SO ee oVee 
1964-65 29.4 31.4 29.9 2086 
1965-66 29730 30.4 29.4 19.3 
1966-67 28 «3 295 28.6 18.0 
1967-68 eden 28.2 oien Wed 
1968-69 26.0 26.7 26.2 1680 
1969-70 Coe ees hay 16.4 
1970271 2497 24.8 24.7 165 
1971-72 24.9 oun mere! 1% 
1079573 rales: 16.4 
1973-74 23th, 17.7 
2358 Ws 


1974-75 
1975-76 


Sources: Cicely Watson, et al, The Elementar Teacher, Table 7; and 
Committee on the Costs of Education, Interim Report Number One, 
Tables 1 and 2, and Tables 10 and 19. 
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Figure 5 45 


Annual percentage increases in enrolments and numbers of teachers, 
and pupil-teacher ratio, Ontario, 1945 to 1975 


Annual Percentage Increase 


10 | in Enrolments 
5 

Secondary 
0 

Elementary 

30 
us 

Elementary 
20 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
Secondary 


Annual Percentage Increase 
10 in Teachers 


a 
1945-46 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 970-71 1975-76 
\ 
Source: Tables 20, 21, and 10. \ 
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in 1957 through 1964, but then accelerated with larger increases 
in teachers in 1965 and 1966 together with smaller increases in 
the number of pupils. It was also at this time that there were 
larger percentage increases in teachers' salaries. (See Figure 


4, Pe 26.) 


The PTR in secondary schools began its sharpest decline in 
1961, when enrolment increases were also diminishing; but the 
secondary PTR continued to decline right through the period in 
1966 and 1967 when enrolment increased more quickly. This was 


also a time for larger increases in secondary teachers' salaries. 


In summary, a comparison of Figures 3, 4 and 5 clearly 
illustrates the major change in educational policy that was oc- 
curring in the mid- to late-1960s. With school enrolments grow- 
ing at a slower rate, the numbers of teachers were increased 
substantially in 1966 and 1967 and the pupil-teacher ratio con- 
tinued to decline. This was accompanied by a sharp increase in 
teachers’ salaries which brought elementary school teachers to 
asiigner salary, relative toithe rest of the, labour force, than 
they had enjoyed in the entire postwar period. Similar salary 
increases at the secondary level brought those teachers back to 
the relative position they held a decade earlier, although this 
was still below the high relative position they had attained in 
1O56-—59 5 
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